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seem your natural method of expressions. They are to
you what mere words are to others. I think this is
partly why I like you better in your prose, though now
and then a bit of verse comes well, rising up out of the
prose, in your simplest prose the most, the myths stand
out clearly, as something objective, as something well
born and independent. In your more elaborate prose
they seem subjective, an inner way of looking at things
assumed by a single mind. They have little independent
life and seem unique; your words bind them to you. If
Balzac had written with a very personal, very highly
coloured style, he would have always drowned his inven-
tions with himself. You seem to feel this, for when you
use elaborate words you invent with less conviction with
less precision, with less delicacy than when you forget
everything but the myth. I will take as example, a prose
tale.

That beautiful story in which the child finds the Twelve
Apostles eating porridge in a cottage, is quite perfect in
all the first part, for then you think of nothing but the
myth, but it seems to me to fade to nothing in the latter
part. For in the latter part the words rise up beween
you and the myth. You yourself begin to speak and we
forget the apostles, and the child and the plate and the
porridge. Or rather the more mortal part of you begins
to speak, the mere person, not the god. You, as I think,
should seek the delights of style in utter simplicity, in a
self-effacing rhythm and language; in an expression that
is like a tumbler of water rather than like a cup of wine.
I think that the power of your work in the future will de-
pend on your choosing this destiny. Certainly I am look-
ing forward to " The Laughter of the Queen." I thought
your last prose, that pilgrimage of the stful and mind and
body to the Hills of Dream promised this simple style.
It had it indeed more than anything you have done.

To some extent I have an advantage over you in hav-
ing a very fierce nation to write for. I have to make
everything very hard and clear, as it were. It is like rid-
ing a wild horse. If one's hands fumble or one's knees                             any quiet reading.    I have been running hither   and
